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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. VIII. 


SEPTEMBER, 1838. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS FOR WRITERS AND SPEAKERS TO ENGAGE 
IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Why are there so few writers and speakers in favor of per- 
manent and universal peace? It is not because there are no 
eloquent inen who feel that such a consummation is devoutly 
to be wished, but because the world is deluded with a notion 
of its impracticability. Are there not, however, great encour- 
agements for those who have a pen to wield, or a voice to 
speak, to employ them in this cause ? 

A mere possibility of securing an end so noble in conception, 
and so full of certain and immeasurable benefit, should itself be 
a powerful incitement. But there is reason to believe, that 
the attempt, resolutely and patiently made, would succeed. 
The Christian world has been a great slaughter-field; but the 
analogy of its progress in other respects, for a century, proves 
that it needs only men of perseverance, broad views, and ex- 
panded benevolence, to make it, in half that time, a beautiful 
garden, bearing abundantly the fruits of peace. What errone- 
ous sentiment relative to peace cannot be corrected? What 
selfish passions,—the spring of war,—cannot be turned into 
peaceful channels? Because the labor of removing deep-rooted 
prejudices and inveterate passions in favor of war is so great, 
writers may indolently say, “We can do nothing more than 
lament its greatness ;” but is it not unmanly to be disheartened 
by its greatness, since the blessed consequences of its achieve- 
ment are greater still ? 

The work ts arduous. It requires wisdom, and labor, and 
self-denial. But to a noble mind, the arduousness of such an 
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enterprise is a reason, not for reluctance, but for eagerness, to 
engage in it. Here, as elsewhere, success will be in proportion 
to effort. 

Another encouragement is the success of past efforts. Few 
have been the organized efforts so to correct the public mind 
as to lead it to aim at permanent peace; yet these have had 
their share in producing the pacific state of the world. ‘The 
noiseless reports and essays on peace have awakened some of 
the learned and powerful to inquiry. The endeavor to lead 
nations to refer their disputes to an umpire, instead of the sword, 
secures attention. What, but the progress of pacific views, has 
for years held back the principal nations of Europe, with mil- 
lions of men in arms, from ravage and blood? From the past 
we may infer, that, could a few master spirits infuse into the 
literature of Europe and America, “in thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,” a love of peace, and a detestation of 
war, the mass of mind would be controlled, jealousy allayed, 
and armies disbanded. When the truth, that war, the 


“ Mad game the world so loves to play,” 


in which kings are gainers, and their subjects losers, can by 
the voice and pen be wrought into the daily sentiments of the 
reading part of the world, the remainder will not be duped to 
play it : longer. 

Already “have the few writers on peace convinced some, that 
there is higher honor than that of arms, and that the real heroes 
and benefactors of the world are those whose benevolent hearts 
and powe,ful intellects have achieved moral, bloodless revolu- 
tions, to elevate and bless the race. ‘They have succeeded in 
gaining the public mind, in proportion to their zeal and clear- 
ness in presenting truth; and no reason exists why zeal, and 
argument, and facts, should not continue to prevail. Our cause, 
once almost universally deemed chimerical, now commands 
respect from wise men. What may we not expect, when 
greater efforts are made, in more propitious circumstances, and 
by greater numbers? Will not the public conscience yield to 
written and living eloquence, and be moulded by those who 
will vigorously attempt to do it? 

The success of other moral enterprises is an encouragement. 
The trade in slaves was once as honorable as is now that of 
war. For centuries, had African villages been burnt, the en- 
dearing ties of kindred rent asunder, and millions chained in 
the slave-ship to perish, to be cast into the deep, or forced to 
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drag out a miserable and hopeless bondage. Prejudice, passion 
and avarice are not more strongly arrayed against the abolition 
of war, than they were against that of the slave-trade. But 
this, with God’s blessing, was argued down by the voices and 
pens of the Wilberforces and Clarksons ; noble men! though 
at first called fanatics. 

It was more improbable that the doctrines of temperance 
would succeed, than that those of peace will. The objection 
now urged against the latter,—‘‘it is impracticable,’—was 
urged against the former. Luther had to contend, not only 
with “ Mammon himself, and all his hosts,””—him, who, “as 
God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God,”—and an army of ignorant, selfish, and servile priests, 
but with the wickedness and blind superstition of nearly all the 
people of Europe besides. Was ever any thing more hopeless 
of retrieve, than that formidable array of evils and legalized 
crimes which had been accumulating for centuries? Yet, in 
the strength of conscious rectitude, he plied the weapons of 
Scripture truth, mighty to the pulling down of strong holds; 
and the foundations of many generations were broken up; the 
moral world trembled to its centre. Let no man, then, deem 
such a revolutian in the puhlie mind, as will seenre the peace 
of the world, impossible. In such an enterprise, the astute 
pen and the ardent tongue cannot fail of great results. 

The next encouragement is found in the many influences, 
cwil, literary, and commercial, cooperating incidentally with 
direct efforts for peace. Nations are learning, that to afford 
commercial advantages to others may procure equal or greater 
advantages in return, and yet all parties be gainers. Com- 
merce is throwing many a cord of mutual interest around the 
nations, to draw them together in perpetual amity. Behold, 
too, the progress of knowledge, —a pioneer and harbinger of 
peace. he discoveries in science, the application of machinery 
to the arts, the improvements in printing and navigation, and 
the greater diffusion of education, give assurance that the world 
is tending to a golden age. 

The spirit of oppression is fleeing from the earth. The 
British nation rose in generous enthusiasm, and loudly declared 
to her king and Parliament, and to the world, that West India 
slavery should exist no longer. A like spirit is extending else- 
where. But, if slavery must flee, so must its concomitant and 
progenitor,—war. 

To all these encouragements, add the powerful and pre- 
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vailing influences of Christianity. Indeed, it is from these 
that freedom is rousing up, like a giant refreshed with slumber. 
And from these, men associate for the purpose of drying up, 
one after another, the sources of crime and war. ‘The subjects 
of the Prince of peace will never lie down to rest, till every 
tribe of man acknowledge his sceptre. ‘They compass the 
world, in “taking the guage and dimensions of misery,” to 
alleviate it; in seeking out the sons of ignorance, to instruct 
them, and of crime, to reform them; and in throwing around 
the innocent a guard of friendly and voluntary restraint, to 
preserve them. Each triumph in every other department of 
Christian influence is making way for the final triumph of 
peace. Let then the pen of the ready writer, and the tongue 
of the eloquent orator, be put in speedy requisition. 

But there remains an encouragement greater than all,—the 
promise of God. ‘In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
and abundance of peace.” ‘ ‘They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” ‘Of the increase of his government, and 


peace, there shall be no end.” 
Such pramicec ara micnced, if mada any eyenca far indolence, 


or feeble effort. ‘They are no encouragement to any thing but 
activity and perseverance in appropriate labors for holiness and 
peace. One purpose of the prophecies is to encourage effort, 
and direct its application. Even were there no promises, your 
labor would not be lost. But behold here, ye scribes well 
instructed, the assurance from God himself of those peaceful 
days, which are the prayer of the saint below, and the song of 
angels above. 

He who shall so write on this theme as to conciliate the 
prejudiced, convince the selfish and doubting, and reach the 
hearts of all, shall be read in the present and in the coming 
age. He will have that highest of terrestrial honor, the rever- 
ent gratitude of the good of all times ; ; for he aided in stanching 
fountains which poured floods of weeping, and sorrow, and 
crime, and death, and desolation, over all the plains of this fair 
world. 

And cannot men be made to understand their interest and 
their duty? Can they not be shown that, as Jefferson said, 
‘war is entirely inefficient towards redressing wrong, and mul- 
tiplies instead of indemnifying losses¢” Cannot nations be 
taught the folly of being borne down, as most are, by their own 
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or their fathers’ wars? Does it require uncommon rhetoric, to 
show that these losses and horrors fall on the many for the 
benefit of the few ? 

Who will harness himself for this peaceful combat? Its 
very difficulties, as well as its importance, and past success, 
invite you. The triumphs of other moral enterprises, once 
more hopeless than this, and the various genial, auxiliary influ- 
ences of the civil and intellectual world, invite you. Science 
and ecucation are awake; liberty is supplanting tyranny ; 
Christianity is plying its hundred engines of benevolent and 
irresistible combination ; and the sure promise and blessing of 
God await the obedient. 

Teach the world that it is avarice, and revenge, and false 
honor, which in one hour fill half the dwellings in a land with 
the bitterest wailings. Analyze martial glory; expose the 
pompous array and deceitful glare of military and naval 
achievement. Ask if the fame of the general be not tarnished, 
yea, polluted even to abhorrence, with murder, and debauchery, 
and broken hearts of friends anil foes,—with devastated fields 
and conflagrated cities. Lay hold on this gateway to death 
and hell, and aid to close it up for ever. EK. G. H. 


TESTIMONY OF JEFFERSON AGAINST WAR. 


Tromas JEFFERSON, immortalized by the part he took in 
the establishment of our independence, both wrote and acted 
with great decision in favor of peace. His pacific sentiments, 
scattered through his writings, were exemplified in the policy 
which he pursued as a statesman, especially at the head of our 
government. I select only a few extracts. 

“‘T stand in awe,” he says in a letter to Sir John Sinclair, in 
1798, “at the mighty conflict to which two great nations are 
advancing, and recoil with horror at the ferociousness of man. 
Will nations never devise a more rational umpire of differences 
than force? Are there no means of coercing injustice more 

ratifying to our nature than a waste of the blood of thousands, 
and of the labor of millions, of our fellow-creatures ?”’ 

‘“‘ We see numerous societies of men, the aboriginals of this 
country, living together without acknowledgment of either laws 
or magistracy. Yet they live in peace among themselves, and 
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acts of violence are as rare in their societies, as in nations which 
keep the sword of law in perpetual activity. Public reproach, 
a refusal of common offices, interdictions of the commerce and 
comforts of society, are found as effectual as the coarser instru- 
ments of force. asians, like ‘these individuals, stand towards 
each other only in the relations of natural right. Might they 
not, like them, be peaceably punished for violence and wrong ?” 

“ Wonderful has been the progress of human improvement 
in other respects. Let us then hope, that the law of nature 
will in time influence the proceedings of nations as well as of 
individuals, and that we shall at length be sensible, that war 
as an instrument entirely inefficient towards redressing wrong, 
and MULTIPLIES instead of indemnifying losses.” 

“Had the money which has been spent in the present war, 
been employed in making roads, and constructing canals of 
navigation and irrigation through the country, not a hovel in 
the highlands of Scotland, or the mountains of Auvergne, would 
have been without a boat at its door, a rill of water in every 
field, and a road to its market-town. Had the money we have 
ourselves lost by the lawless depredations of all the belligerent 
powers, been employed in the same way, what communications 
would have been opened of roads and waters! Yet, were we 
to go to war for redress, we should only plunge deeper into 
loss, and disable ourselves for half a century more for attaining 
the same end. A war would cost us more than would cut 
through the isthmus of Darien; and that of Suez might have 
been opened with what a single year has seen thrown away 
upon the rock of Gibraltar. ‘These truths are palpable, and 
must, in the progress of time, have their influence on the minds 
and conduct of nations.” 

These remarks, though tinctured somewhat with Jefferson’s 
well-known infidelity, are much clearer and stronger than could 
have been expected from such a man ; and the following con- 
trast,—though not designed by himself as such,—between 
Napoleon and William Penn, will furnish a still more striking 
exhibition of his pacific views and feelings. 

Alluding to the commemoration of Penn’s arrival in this 
country, he says, “I learn, with sincere pleasure, that a day. 
will be set apart for rendering the honors so justly due to the 
greatest lawgiver the world has produced ; the first in ancient 
or modern times who has laid the foundation of government on 
the pure and unadulterated principles of peace, of reason, and 
right; and in parallelism with whose institutions, to name the 
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dreams of a Minos and a Solon, or the military and monkish 
establishments of a Lycurgus, is truly an abandonment of all 
regard to the only legitimate object of government,—the hap- 
piness of man.” * 

In a letter addressed to John Adams after the downfall of 
Napoleon, he exclaims, “ How miserably, how meanly has he 
closed his inflated career! What a sample of the bathos will 
his history present! Bonaparte was a lion only in the field ; 
in civil life a cold-blooded, calculating, unprincipled usurper 
without a virtue ; no statesman, knowing nothing of commerce, 
political economy, or civil government. 1 once supposed him 
a great man; but now | set him down as a great scoundrel 
only.” 





VOLTAIRE AGAINST WAR. 


VoxttatreE, though a bold and bitter enemy of that gospel 
on which alone we can rely for the entire abolition of war, has 
nevertheless filled his writings with strong denunciations of this 
custom. ‘Famine, the plague, and war,” he says, “are the 
three most famous ingredients in the misery of this lower world. 
Under famine may be classed all the noxious kinds of food 
which want compels us to use, thus shortening our life while 
we hope to support it. In the plague are included all conta- 
gious distempers ; and these are not less than two or three 
thousand. ‘These two evils we receive from Providence; but 
war, in which all these evils are concentrated, we owe to the 
fancy of two or three hundred persons scattered over the globe 
under the name of princes and ministers. ‘The most hardened 
flatterer will allow, that war is ever attended with plague and 
famine, especially if he has seen the military hospitals of Ger- 
many, or passed through villages where some notable feat of 
arms has been performed.” 

“When a sovereign wishes to embark in war, he picks up a 
multitude of men who have nothing to do, and nothing to lose, 
clothes them with coarse blue cloth, puts on them hats bound 
with coarse white worsted, makes them turn to the right and 
left, and thus marches them away to glory! Other princes, 
on this armament, take part in it to the best of their ability, 





* Calumet, vol. I, p. 172. 
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and soon cover a small extent of country with more hireling 
murderers than Jenghiz-Khan, ‘Tamerlane and Bajazet had at 
their heels. People at no small distance, on hearing that 
fighting is afoot, and that, if they would join, there are five or 
six sous a day for them, immediately divide into two bands 
like reapers, and go and sell their services to the first bidder. 
These multitudes furiously butcher one another not only with- 
out having any concern in the quarrel, but without so much as 
knowing what it is about.” 

“ An odd circumstance in this infernal business is, that every 
chief of those ruffians has his colors consecrated, and solemnly 
prays to God, before he goes to destroy his neighbor. If the 
slain in battle do not exceed two or three thousand, the fortu- 
nate commander does not think it worth thanking God for ; 
but if, besides killing ten or twelve thousand men, he has been 
so far favored of Heaven as totally to destroy some remarkable 
place, then a verbose hymn is sung.” 

‘All courtiers pay a certain number of orators to celebrate 
these sanguinary achievements. ‘They are all very long-winded 
in their harangues ; but in not one of all these discourses have 
they the spirit to animadvert on war, that scourge and crime 
which includes all others. Put together all the vices of all 
ages and places; and never will they come up to the mischiefs 
and enormities of one campaign.’ 

“ Ye ministers of God! bungling physicians of the soul! to 
bellow for an hour or more against a few flea-bites, but say 
not a word about that horrid distemper which tears us to pieces ! 
Burn your books, ye moralizing philosophers! Whilst the 
honor of a few shall make it an act of loyalty to butcher thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures, the part of mankind devoted to 
heroism will be the most execrable and destructive monsters in 
all nature. Of what avail is humanity, benevolence, modesty, 
temperance, mildness, discretion, or piety, when half a pound 
of lead shatters my body ; when I expire at the age of twenty 
in agonies unspeakable, and amidst thousands in the same mis- 
erable condition ; when my eyes, in their last opening, see my 
native town all in a blaze, and the last sounds I hear are the 
shrieks and groans of women and children expiring among the 
ruins ?”’ * 





* Ladd’s Essay on Peace and War, No. 25. 
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A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


A LEADING object of our Society is, “to devise means for insuring 
universal and permanent peace ;” and whatever we may say about 
the incongruity of war with the gospel, and “its baleful influence on 
all the great interests of mankind,” is designed to prepare the public 
mind for the permanent adoption of other expedients than the sword 
for the adjustment of international disputes. We think some portion 
of the community ripe for the discussion of this subject; and we 
shall therefore give it a prominent place in the pages of our present 
volume, 

We would, however, remind our readers, that such a tribunal is 
only one of the means to be employed for the preservation of peace ; 
nor will nations resort to this or any other substitute for the sword, 
until roused by more impressive views of the guilt and evils of war 
than are now entertained by the mass of Christians themselves. 
Such views are in truth the mainsprings of this cause; for, if there 
were a will, it would soon find a way,—a congress of nations, or 
some other expedient,—to prevent the effusion of blood. Correct 
public opinion, and war dies of course from sheer want of the popu- 
lar sustenance requisite for its support. We have been laboring 
chiefly to produce in the popular mind such a change as shall con- 
strain rulers to devise some method better than bayonets and bullets 
for the settlement of international difficulties; and we rejoice that 
there is now a disposition, so general, and so fast increasing, to 
inquire into the possibility of superseding entirely the alleged neces- 
sity of war by a tribunal, call it what you please, that should, as a 
band of exalted pacificators, perform for the confederated nations of 
Christendom essentially the same office in this respect that our own 
Congress does to the States associated in our republic. 

This subject is one of vast extent; and we have already an accu- 
mulation of materials, probably new to most of our readers, which 
we shall lay before them as fast as other claims upon our pages will 
permit, in illustration of the following points: 

1. The necessity of such a tribunal. It is needed for a great variety 
of purposes besides that of keeping the civilized world in peace; 
and to regard this as its only use or aim would be as wide of the 
truth as it would be to consider legislatures and courts as designed 
merely to restrain citizens from fighting each other. There is at 
present no law of nations, only treatises on the subject which derive 
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all their authority from the reputation of their respective authors ; 
and we need a congress of nations to frame such a code, and a court 
of nations to carry its provisions into effect, and to adjudicate what- 
ever cases of international difficulty might be brought before them. 

2. The practicability of such a congress and court. This point, envi- 
roned with difficulties, and viewed by too many with absolute skep- 
licism, or strong distrust, we shall discuss at some length; and 
endeavor to prove, from the nature of the case, from past improve- 
ments in the science of government, and from the present condition, 
habits and tendencies of the civilized world, that the scheme in some 
form is entirely feasible. 

4. The influence of such a tribunal in gradually superseding war, and 
in leading, the way to ils entire and perpetual abolition. Wt may be the 
work of ages to accomplish “a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished;” but we shall maintain, as a point capable of being proved 
to the satisfaction of every candid, intelligent mind, that the estab- 
lishinent of an international court would put an end to the whole 
system of national revenge, just as our civil courts have abolished 
the practice of private revenge prevalent for ages through the world, 
and claimed os « matter of unquestionable right and necessity. 

Collateral topics we shall occasionally discuss; but these will be 
our main points. We shall aim to make the subject dircetly practical, 
and shall call upon the friends of peace, upon all that are desirous 
of averting the calamities of war from our own country, and from 
all Christendom, to unite in petitioning Congress to take hold of this 
matter in earnest. The work is already begun under auspices 
highly encouraging, not only in this country, but in England; and 
we wish every one of our readers to examine the subject with a view 
to speedy and energetic action. 

HISTORICAL NOTICES. 


HY T. ©. UPHAM, OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Tue proposition has been made by the friends of ponens that there 
should be a congress of nations, composed of delegates from all 
civilized states, and assembled for the purpose of promoting the 
great objects of national intercourse and peace. ‘This proposition 
has met with considerable favor in the United States; and there can 
be no question, that it is richly deserving of a careful and candid 
consideration, 

The idea of an international congress is not altogether new. Hen- 
ry IV of France conceived the project of forming a closer union of 
the European states, by means of such a body, which should have 
the authority to decide and settle all disputes arising among the 
members of it, At a later period, a French writer, by the name of 
Saint Pierre, renewed the topic. “He was for ever (says Voltaire, 
who probably had but little sympathy with such a proposition) in- 
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sisting on the project of a perpetual peace, and of a sort of parlia- 
ment of Europe, which he called the European Diet.” Although no 
permanent body of this kind has ever been formed, still it is worthy 
of notice, that the nations of Europe have frequently assembled to- 
gether by means of their diplomatic agents, under such circumstan- 
ces as to give to these assemblies the appearance and the name of 
congresses. The history of European congresses appears to begin 
with the diplomatic assemblies, held at the two towns of Munster 
and Osnabruck ; but which, by the agreement of the parties concern- 
ed, formed but one congress. ‘This congress was first opened in 
December, 1644, and resulted in the treaty of Westphalia. Fromm 
this period till 1714, there were no less than ten public conferences 
or congresses, held in different parts of Europe; the Congress of the 
Pyrenees, the Congress of Breda, which terminated the war between 
Great Britain on the one side, and the Netherlands, France, and 
Denmark on the other; the successive congresses of later periods at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, at Nimeguen, at Frankfort, at Ryswick, at Oliva, at 
Radzyn, Altona, and Carlowitz. 

‘The assemblies of this kind subsequently held, between the years 
of 1713 and 1514, were twenty-two in number; the objects and re- 
sults of some of which are noticed as follows in the concise account, 
drawn up in the Eneyeclopwedia Americana.—*(1.) The war of the 
Spanish succession was ended hy the congress at Utrecht, to which 
fraice, England, the states-general, Savoy, the emperor, Portugal, 
Prussia, the pope, Venice, Genoa, the electorates of Mentz, Cologne, 
Treves, the Palatinate, Saxony, and Bavaria, together with Hanover 
and Lorraine, sent their plenipotentiaries in January, 1712, after 
France and Great Britain, in the preliminaries settled Oct. 8, 1711, 
had drawn the outlines of the peace, and had thus already decided, 
to a certain degree, the new relations which were to exist between 
the states. At Utrecht, also, French diplomacy succeeded in break- 
ing the union of the powers interested, by a regulation that each of 
the allies should give in his demands separately. The dissensions 
between them increased when they saw that the negotiations of 
Great Britain were, for the most part, carried on in secret, and im- 
mediately with the court of Versailles. The result was eight sepa- 
rate treaties of peace, which France, Spain, England, Holland, Sa- 
voy and Portugal made with each other, between 1713 and 1715, 
leaving Austria and the empire to themselves. (See Utrecht, Peace 
of.) Since that time, the British, from their naval and commercial 
power, have taken the lead among the principal states, and the in- 
terest of England has determined the fate of the European system 
of a balance of power, as it is called. (2.) The Congress of Baden, in 
June, 1714, was a mere act of form to change the peace concluded 
at Rastadt by Eugene and Villars, in the name of the emperor and 
of France, and which rested upon the peace of Utrecht, into a peace 
of the empire (drawn up in Latin). (3.) The congress at Antwerp 
was also a consequence of the peace of Utrecht. England there 
mediated between the emperor of Germany and the states-general, 
and concluded the barrier treaty of Nov. 15, 1715. (4.) The congress 
at Cambray, in 1722, was held to settle the disputes between the 
emperor, Spain, Savoy and Parma, with regard to the execution of 
the peace of Utrecht and the conditions of the quadruple alliance, 
England and France being mediators. But Philip V of Spain, offend- 
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ed by the rejection of his daughter, who had been betrothed to 
Louis XV (in April, 1725), recalled his minister from Cambray, and 
concluded a peace with Austria at Vienna, April 20, 1725, in which 
he became guarantee for the pragmatic sanction, The defensive 
alliance, soon after concluded between Austria and Spain, was fol- 
lowed by a counter-alliance between England, France, the United 
Provinces, Denmark, Sweden, Hesse-Cassel and Wolfenbuttel, form- 
ed at Herrnhausen. On the other band, Russia, Prussia, and some 
German states, joined the alliance of Vienna. A general war ap- 
peared to be approaching, when Austria, by the temporary suspen- 
sion of the company of Ostend, and Spain, by the treaty with Eng- 
land at the Pardo, opened the way for a reconciliation. (5.) The con- 
gress at Soissons, in June, 1728, was convened to effect a similar 
settlement between Austria, France, England and Spain; but the 
French minister, Cardinal Fleury, succeeded in dividing Spain and 
Austria, and France, Spain and England formed a treaty of amity 
and mutual defence, at Seville, in 1729 (to which Holland acceded), 
in order to give law to Austria. ‘The congress at Soissons was thus 
dissolved, and injured Austria took up arms. But the guarantee of 
the pragmatic sanction, which England and Holland undertook, in- 
duced the emperor, Charles VJ, in 1731, to accept the conditions of 
the treaty of Seville. (6.) The congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, in April, 
1748, in which France, Austria, England, Spain, Sardinia, Holland, 
Modena and Genoa took part, terminated the war of the Austrian 
succession by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 18, 1745. (7.) The 
seven years’ war between England and France was ended without 
a congress; but Austria, Saxony and Prussia concluded a pesce at 
the Congress of Hubertsburg, Feb. 15, 1763, the session having 
lasted from Dee., 1762. (8.) The congress at Teschen, in March, 
1779, decided the dispute with regard to the Bavarian succession, by 
the mediation of France and Russia, between the contending pow- 
ers, Austria and Prussia. ‘The elector palatine, the elector of Saxo- 
ny, and the duke of Deux-Ponts, sent their ministers, but not the 
elector of Bavaria, whose hereditary succession was the subject of 
negotiation. (9.) Russia and Austria offered their mediation to 
France and England in the war of the American revolution. Vien- 
na was proposed for the place of meeting; but France refused the 
mediation ; and when the Russian and Austrian ministers wished to 
tuke part, as mediators, in the congress opened at Paris, in October, 
1782, by the ministers of France, Spain, England, Holland and the 
United States, the preliminaries of peace were settled without their 
knowledge, Nov. 30, 1782, and Jan. 20, 1783, also the definitive 
treaty of Versailles and of Paris, Sept. 3, 1783, and that with Hol- 
land, May 20, 1784. (10.) The disputes of Joseph II with the repub- 
lic of Holland, relating to the opening of the Scheldt, and other sub- 
jects, in 1784, induced France to offer its mediation; and a congress 
was opened at Versailles, Dec. 8 of the same year, by the French 
minister, Count Vergennes, and the imperial and Dutch ministers. 
It ended with the treaty of Fontainebleau, Nov. 8, 1785, by which 
the barrier treaty of 1715, and the treaty of Vienna, in 1731, were 
annulled, the boundaries of Flanders restored as they were in 1664, 
several strips of land yielded up to the emperor, and, as a compen- 
sation for his claims, a sum of 10,000,000 florins, of which France 
contributed 4,500,000, to prevent the congress from being dissolved. 
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On the other hand, the Scheldt remained closed, and the emperor 
gave up the rest of his claims.” 

It is unnecessary to extend this enumeration. It is sufficient to 
say, that congresses, embracing a greater or less number of the 
states of Europe, have been repeated at short intervals from the last 
mentioned period down to the present time. Wars have been ter- 
minated by them; conflicting jurisdictions have been settled ; boun- 
daries have been ascertained ; commercial conventions have been 
formed ; and in various ways the interests of friendly intercourse 
and of peace have been promoted. About the year 1825, a proposi- 
tion was made by the then Republic of Colombia to the other repub- 
lics of North and South America, to unite in the formation of an in- 
ternational congress, to be assembled at Panama. The proposition 
excited much interest, both from its novel character, and in view of 
the important results which it might, by possibility, lead to. It was 
accepted by the government of the United States ; but, owing to the 
disturbed and revolutionary condition of the South American repub- 
lics, the assembly met but once, and then only for a short time ; and 
the hopes which it naturally excited, failed to be realized. During 
the discussion of this subject in the Congress of the United States, 
a communication was made (March 15, 1826) to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by President Adams, in which the following passages 
are particularly worthy of being introduced here, as having a close 
connection with some of the topics that have already claimed our 
attention. 

“ It will be within the recollection of the House, that immediately 
after the close of the war of our independence, a measure, closely 
analogous to this Congress of Panama, was adopted by the Congress 
of our Confederation, and for purposes of precisely the same char- 
acter. Three commissioners, with plenipotentiary powers, were 
appointed to negotiate treaties of amity, navigation, and conimerce 
with all the principal powers of Europe. They met, and resided 
for that purpose about one year at Paris; and the only result of 
their negotiations at that time, was the first treaty between the 
United States and Prussia—memorable in the diplomatic annals of 
the world, and precious as a monument of the principles, in relation 
to commerce and maritime warfare, with which our country entered 
upon her career, as a member of the great family of independent 
nations. This treaty, prepared in conformity with the instructions 
of the American plenipotentiaries, consecrated three fundamental 
principles of the foreign intercourse which the congress of that 
period were desirous of establishing. First, equal reciprocity, and 
the mutual stipulation of the privileges of the most favored nation in 
the commercial exchanges of peace ; secondly, the abolition of pri- 
vate war upon the ocean; and, thirdly, restrictions favorable to neu- 
tral commerce upon belligerent practices, with regard to contra- 
band of war and blockades. A painful, it may be said, a calamitous, 
experience of more than forty years, has demonstrated the deep im- 
portance of these same principles, to the peace and prosperity of 
this nation, and to the welfare of all maritime states, and has illus- 
trated the profound.wisdom with which they were assumed as car- 
dinal points of the policy of the Union. 

“ At that time, in the infancy of their political existence, under the 
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influence of those principles of liberty and of right, so congenial to 
the cause in which they had just fought and triumphed, they were 
able but to obtain the sanction of one great and philosophical, though 
absolute, sovereign, in Europe, to their liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples. They could obtain no more. Since then, a political burri- 
cane has gone over three-fourths of the civilized portions of the 
earth, the desolation of which, it may with confidence be expected, 
is passing away, leaving at least the American atmosphere purified 
and refreshed. And now, at this propitious moment, the newborn 
nations of this hemisphere, assembling by their representatives at 
the isthmus between its two continents, to settle the principles of 
their future international intercourse with other nations and with us, 
ask, in this great exigency, for our advice upon those very funda- 
mental maxims, which we, from our cradle, at first proclaimed, and 
partially succeeded to introduce into the code of national law. 

“Without recurring to that total prostration of all neutral and 
commercial rights which marked the progress of the late European 
wars, and which finally involved the United States in them, and ad- 
verting only to our political relation with these American nations, 
it is observable, that, while in all other respects those relations have 
been uniformly, and without exception, of the most friendly and 
mutually satisiactory character, the only causes of difference and 
dissension between us and them, which have ever arisen, originated 
in those neverfailing fountains of discord and irritation, discrimina- 
tions of commercial favor to other nations, licentious privateers, and 
paper blockades. I cannot, without doing injustice to the republics 
of Buenos Ayres and Colombia, forbear to acknowledge the candid 
and conciliatory spirit with which they have repeatedly yielded to 
our friendly representations and remonstrances on these subjects ; 
in repealing discriminative Jaws which operated to our disadvantage, 
and in revoking the commissions of their privateers ; to which Co- 
lombia has added the magnanimity of making reparation for unlaw- 
ful captures by some of her cruisers, and of assenting, in the midst 
of war, to treaty stipulations favorable to neutral navigation. But 
the recurrence of these occasions of complaint has rendered the 
renewal of the discussions, which result in the removal of them, 
necessary; While, in the mean time, injuries are sustained by mer- 
chants and other individuals of the United States, which cannot be 
repaired, and the remedy lingers in overtaking the pernicious ope- 
ration of the mischief. The settlement of general principles, perva- 
ding, with equal efficacy, all the American states, can alone put an 
end to these evils, and can alone be accomplished at the proposed 
assembly. 

“If it be true that the noblest treaty of peace ever mentioned in 
history is that by which the Carthaginians were bound to abolish the 
practice of sacrificing their own children, because it was stipulated in 
Savor of human nature, 1 cannot exaggerate to myself the unfading 
glory with which these United States will go forth in the memory 
of future ages, if, by their friendly counsel, by their moral influence, 
by the power of argument and persuasion alone, they can prevail 
upon the American nations at Panama, to stipulate, by general agree- 
ment among themselves, and so far as any of them may be concerned, 
the perpetual abolition of private war upon the ocean. And, if we 
cannot yet flatter ourselves that this may be accomplished, as ad- 
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vances towards it, the establishment of the principle that the friendly 
flag shall cover the cargo, the curtailment of contraband of war, and 
the proscription of fictitious paper blockades, engagements which 
we may reasonably hope will not prove impracticable, will, if suc- 
cessfully inculeated, redound proportionally to our honor, and drain 
the fountain of many a future sanguinary war.” * 

The international bodies which have hitherto existed under the 
denomination of congresses, have differed, in some important re- 
spects, from that prospective assembly, to which the attention of the 
frieuds of peace has been called. In the First place, they have not 
been of a permanent character; they have been called into existence 
in connection with particular emergences; and have terminated as 
soon as the circumstances which called them into being would per- 
mit. Again, being created for particular occasions, they have gen- 
erally been limited to a few nations, those which were particularly 
interested, and have not embraced the great body of European and 
civilized states. Their influence, accordingly, has been more limited, 
than it would otherwise be. Furthermore, they have been, in their 
design and in their operations, remedial rather than preventive. 
They have been summoned together in order to heal the wounds 
which have been inflicted, to shut the fountains of wretchedness 
which war has opened ; rather than by antecedent measures to pre- 
vent wars taking place. ‘The congress which the friends of peace 
contemplate, differs essentially ; it is meant to include every civilized 
nation; it is designed to be a permanent assembly, in order to meet 
the cases of misunderstanding and difficulty, which are constantly 
arising. At the same time, itis not intended to be legislative, but 
purely diplomatic and consultative; a sort of high court of refer- 
ence and advice, employed in forming treaties and conventions, in 
adjusting, on the principles of equity, those conflicting claims of its 
members, which they may see fit to refer to it; and in settling the 
doubtful principles of the public code. And in all these measures, 
its great object, that for which it is primarily and particularly pro- 
posed, is the preservation of universal peace. The mere suggestion 
of the existence of such an assembly is enough to excite interest; 
that it is one of the things within the range of possibility, cannot be 
doubted ; and the mere possibility, not to say, probability, of its being 
called into existence, cannot fail to cal) forth , ang discussion and 
effort. 


MR. LORD’S ADDRESS, 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 











Resolved, That it betrays singular ignorance of the genius of Christianity, and the 

progress of reform, to say that it is of no use to make special effort for the cause of peace. 
Sir, nothing is more common, than to hear people express their 

surprise, that direct effort should be insisted on in our cause. Only 

make men Christians, they say, and wars will cease of course ; only 

preach the gospel, and you will accomplish your object. 

Sir, we know that the cause of peace cannot advance when 


* American State Papers, 1¢25, 1°26. 
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Christian principles are not recognised as rules of action. We know 
that it is only the gospel which will cause the “sword to be beaten 
into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks.” 

But how are we to preach the gospel? Are we to tell people that 
they must be good, and obey the benevolent precepts of the Bible ? 
or must we speci/y their duties, and enforce the spirit of Christianity 
in reference to bad customs and institutions ? 

The notion has long prevailed, that the general promulgation of 
gospel truths would silently effect the regeneration of man. Wher- 
ever this delusion has existed, the great moral aspects of society have 
not materially changed. .'The world has gone on in its old courses, 
while the church bas abounded with good Christians. As the salt 
of the earth, they may have preserved it from increasing corruption, 
but have not infused into society that principle of moral life, 
which would grow brighter and brighter with the progress of ages, 
until it has regenerated government and science, and changed the 
whole system of human life. It is not asserted that Christians 
have not lamented the evils with which they are surrounded, and 
panted for the day when they would be abandoned ; but they have 
not directly attempted to remove that burden of iniquity, which 
was pressing down a degraded community to eternal despair. 

Sir, what avails prayer without action? What profit is it to tell 
people of the loveliness of virtue, and the consequences of sin, so 
long as sin is not pointed out? Why urge men to flee from evil in 
the abstract, when their blunted moral perceptions cannot discern 
where the evil is?) What must be the effect of that sort of preaching ? 
Just what has happened. Society, in a moral point of view, has not 
advanced, for three hundred years, as was expected. Christianity 
has kept it from retrograding, but bas not proved the glorious rem- 
edy which we know it may be, which its advocates assert. The great 
abuses of society have been tolerated among Christians, because 
they have not enforced the principles of the gospel in reference to 
them. 

But delusion cannot last for ever. A lie, as Carlyle says, is unbe- 
lievable. It has been detected and exposed, and it will be extinguish- 
ed. 

Christians are now enforcing that great principle of moral reform 
which has been forgotten since the early ages of the church,—since 
the time when Paul, and Polycarp, and Irenseus, and Justin, and 
Cyprian, wielded the spiritual weapons of love with such singular 
potency. I mean the application of the principles of the gospel to 
the abolition of those evils which spring from human pride, and pas- 
sion, and interest; those internal evils which have ever undermined 
the moral health of Christendom. 

Do you suppose that the reformers of the sixteenth century would 
have swept away the external vices which had so Jong deformed the 
church, unless they had directed against them all their moral artil- 
lery? What reformers would they have made, had they merely told 
men to worship God in simplicity, without first convincing them 
that the whole pile of papal fraud was against the genius of Christi- 
anity? Itis true that the crosier and the scarlet robe, the sculptur- 
ed image and the wax tapers, the sale of indulgences and _ the pre- 
tensions of the Romish bishop, were not directly forbidden in the 
Scripture. But Luther, and Zuingle, and Knox, knew that the same 
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made slaves of men, and was opposed to a spiritual worship; and 
that was enough. But it was not until their voice was heard against 
these impostures, that men awoke from the slumber of ages, and 
cast on the altar of truth their monastic superstitions, the images of 
the saints, the bulls of popes—the extcrnal devices of the spirit of 
evil. 

But here they stopped. Having effected an external reformation 
of gross imposture, they were content. The church went to sleep 
again, until Wilberforce aroused it to contemplate the evils of the 
slave trade. Did the gospel have any effect on men until it was ap- 
plied to this enormity? It was not until its moral character was 
fairly developed, and its consequences distinctly presented, that 
public opinion condemned it. 

The great principle of reform again introduced, reformation might 
have extended to other evils, had not the grand voleano of the French 
revolution, followed by that awful political hurricane which desolat- 
ed Europe, diverted the attention of agitated millions. When “Na- 
poleon performed his stupendous tragedy, with the music of cannon 
volleys, and the murder shrieks of a world, when his stage lights 
were the fires of conflagration, and his rhyme and recitation were 
the shouts of embattled hosts, and the sounds of falling cities,” then 
was no time for reform. But as soon as those fearful commotions 
were brought toa consummation, and the blood bad flowed at Water- 
loo to the horses’ bridles, men began to pause—to reflect—to reform. 

Happily, its great principle was not forgotten. The most alarm- 
ing evil in the community was intemperance. It was eating out the 
vitals of the body politic. But the remedy was applied. At the 
school of the prophets, was heard the cry, “touch not, taste not, han- 
dle not.” It was re€choed throughout the land, through the civilized 
world. In ten years, wonders were effected. ‘The walls of Jericho 
fell. Who would have thought that those old battlements of Satan 
could be prostrated by the simple cry, that the use of alcohol is a 
sin? Where is the man who pretends that the temperance reform- 
ation was not effected by the special effort of the church ? 

But is there such mighty magic in the principle of temperance re- 
form, and shall it not be made use of by the other benefactors of 
mind? Shall the ery of two millions of miserable captives rise up 
to heaven, unheeded by Christians, when the remedy was found ? 
No, for there is a conservative strength in the church. From east 
to west, from north to south, the ery was heard that slavery is a sin. 
What though some deny it? Is it not better that some should cling 
to a lie, than that a continent should sleep? O, where are the 
hopes of the slave, should the old dogma be believed, that special 
effort is not needed to break up one of the strongest citadels of the 
great enemy of man ? 

Since the principles of the gospel have been applied to the aboli- 
tion of particular evils, how interesting, how wonderful the progress 
of reform! ‘There are successively detected, not the existence, but 
the character and tendency of evils, more flagrant and disgraceful— 
evils which we should naturally suppose would have been the first 
to be exposed. Let us not, then, in this age of improvement, indulge 
the idea that there are no more moral reformations to be effected, 
nor popular delusions to be removed. It may be. that the greatest 
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errors shall be the very last to be relinquished. Yes; long after the 
—_ abuses of society, which now have excited the attention of phi- 
anthropists, shall have passed away, some new deformity in the 
social system, some new development of the spirit of selfishness, 
may be seen, and only with great difficulty, be removed. And in- 
deed, it may be, that the noxious vapors of that long night of super- 
stition, in which the prince of evil has reigned, may brood and hang 
over us, like the clouds and mists of the morning, and not disappear 
until the Sun of righteousness shall burst forth. Such are the truths, 
taught us by the history of reform. So slow is the work of human 
improvement; so difficult for the spiritual in man to triumph. 

Sir, no delusion more fatal, no lie more foul, has yet been detected, 
than that which the friends of peace are now laboring to expose. 
And there is no object of human improvement, in respect to which 
there has been so much apathy. We confess that we are grieved 
with, but do not censure, those who tell us that wars will cease only 
with the gradual triumph of Christian principles ; because we know 
the strength of the delusions respecting war. Has it not ever been 
deemed necessary, just and glorious? Is not this falsehood instilled 
into the mind in the nursery, and at school, by the parent and the 
teacher, the great master of political science, and the minister of the 
Prince of peace? Do we dream of any remedy for oppression but 
sanguinary and uncompromising resistance ? Is not retaliation the 
favorite precept of political wisdom? Must not force be opposed 
by force, according to all the maxims in which we are educated ? 
Is not military enthusiasm, the world over, synonymous with pa- 
triotism? To kindle desire for the warrior’s excellence, are employ- 
ed all the powers of mind, has been prostituted the genius of the 
world. On the warrior are the praises of all countries lavished. He 
is exalted to the pinnacle of renown. His glories screen from the 
public eye the noblest and the best. He is styled the patron of man- 
kind. He lives the fond object of popular idolatry, and when he 
dies, whatever his vices, we are told, that “his intrepid spirit rises 
triumphantly from the field of his glory to his kindred element.” 
His image is handed down to posterity in the animate marble, and 
his exploits in the poet’s immortal lay. 

When we consider the influence to which we have been exposed, 
it is not strange that people are slow to believe that war is a sin. 
Who can estimate the power of prejudice? Who is not impressed with 
the mysterious efficacy of that spell which is conjured by the suffrage 
of antiquity—which is maintained by the institution and opinion of a 
world? We do not blame men, then, we do not wonder that they 
have not examined the subject of peace with that attention which it 
deserves. But this we do say, that there is every reason to believe 
that delusion will continue, in reference to war, until Christians shall 
apply the principle of the gospel to its immediate, its total abolition. 
For every thing favors it—the prejudices of education, the opinions 
of antiquity, the sophistry of the wise and noble, the apathy of the 
good, the inclinations of the heart. “The best eyes in the world,” 
mo bishop Butler, “can only see the way in which they are direct- 
ed.’ 

And tell us, Sir, why special effort should not be made by Chris- 
tians to effect the abolition of this custom? Has not the gospel 
been proclaimed with zeal and power by the very men who have 
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advocated war? Does not a mighty delusion exist respecting it? 
is it not an evil of the most overwhelming magnitude ? Does it not 
drain all the sources of national wealth, and bring poverty, wretched- 
ness and despair? Does it not desolate the earth, and send its de- 
luded inhabitants to a premature end? Does it not send forth a 
noxious vapor, which spreads over the land, and undermines the 
moral health? Does it not cause the ruin of the immortal hopes 
and ends of man? View it which way we will, is not a dark and 
melancholy picture presented ? Is it not all deformity—destructive 
to the whole moral image in which we were created—ruinous alike 
to the bodies and souls of men ? 

And is this realized ? Does not a martial spirit exist, which leads 
to war, and which only needs an occasion, to burst forth and flame 
with hideous combustion? Can any one assign a sensible reason 
why this cause should not call forth the sympathies and direct ef- 
forts of Christians? Does not the whole analogy of human events 
show, that no evil of great magnitude—springing from the passions 
and the interests of man—yet invested with a charm and a glory— 
ever was abandoned, so long as public attention was not specially 
directed to it? 

1 know that we dread to face this subject. I know that we dare 
not examine candidly the arguments against the total abolition of 
war. Who does not fear change, a radical change, in those deep- 
rooted opinions which we have ever been taught to cherish? But 
where is the moral elevation which precludes examination, because 
a great change in our opinion may be thereby effected? Why, this 
peace subject is greater than few of us dream of. It is hardly un- 
derstood by any body. Ii is connected with the whole system of 
moral and political science, with all the ramifications of social life. 
Its very magnitude is one great cause of popular apathy. The 
objects we aim at are too big almost for hope. But shall we be 
awed by the greatness of the work? “O, tell us not,” said J. Q. 
Adams, “ when we speak to believers in the gospel of peace, tell us 
not of impossibilities, when human improvement is the theme. 
Nothing is impossible, which may be effected by the human will. 

“ Let it be impressed upon the minds of every one of you—im- 
press it on the minds of your children—that the total abolition of 
war is an event entirely depended on the will of man. He cannot 
(continues this enlightened statesman) change the laws of his phys- 
ical nature. He cannot redeem himself from the ills which flesh is 
heir to; but the ills of war and slavery are all of bis own creation. 
He has but to will, and he effects the cessation of them all. How 
long, O, how long, before the fig-tree shall come up instead of the 
brainble, and the myrtle instead of the brier! But let us not despair 
of its final accomplishment. ‘’The sword shall be beaten into plougb- 
shares, and the spears into pruning-hooks, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.’” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ww. Lapp, Esq., Brown’s Corner, April 4th, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—I have drawn up a constitution for a peace society, consisting 
of that part of the sermon on the mount, which relates to peace. If I can get 
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one to join me, I shall call ita society. My object in writing is, to request you to 
call and deliver an address, whenever it shall happen in your way. One 
subject which we wish to have urged upon the minds of the people is, the 
importance of obeying the commands of Christ, without * supposing ’’ what 
may, or what may not, be the consequences. For we are told what the con- 
sequences will be,—** a hundred fold reward in this life, and in that which is 
to come, life everlasting.’’ 

We go against the consistency or lawfulness of professed Christians en- 
gaging in any war or contention for defence, or redress. We believe that, if 
animals look alike, grow! alike, bark alike, bite alike, and fight alike, they 
are alike; and that the dog or wolf that will fight to keep a bone, will fight to 
gel a bone. We believe the only remedy for war of any kind is, to come out, 
and preach, teach, and practise the thorough-going precepts and example of 
Christ; and we believe that his commands are as binding upon a Christian 
nation, as they are upon a Christian individual. Let us have your assistance, 
—your prayers especially. JosiAH FAIRFIELD. 


ORIGIN OF PEACE EFFORTS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The statements in the following letter must be new to most of our readers, 
and interesting to all. 
Cedar Brook, Plainfield, New Jersey, 12th March, 1838. 
Wm. Lapp, Esq., 

My Dear Sir,—I have your esteemed favor of 19th ult., also a copy of 
the last report of the American Peace Society, and third number of the Advo- 
cate of Peace, for which please accept my sincere thanks. ‘The last report is 
the most interesting and encouraging the society has ever published, and I 
bless God for the general prosperity of the cause. 

You request me to give you a history of the origin of the peace cause in 
New York. ‘This places me under peculiar embarrassment, if I give a fuith- 
ful narrative; for I must necessarily speak much of myself. But as it originat- 
ed by some special providences of God, which should be fully recognised, I 
wave all personal delicacy, and will endeavor concisely to answer your re- 
quest. About the year 1803 or 1804, there were several daring highway 
robberies committed in the vicinity of Boston, At that time I wasa merchant, 
residing in Hartford, Conn., and often travelled alone in my gig to Boston, and 

enerally carried considerable sums of money. It became a question whether 
it was not my duty to arm myself for defence; but T had some misgiving, 
though fully educated in the war spirit of °76. I consulted with some respect- 
able Christian friends, among the number a very spiritually-minded clergy- 
man. All judged it was my duty; and I concluded, if it was a duty to arm, 
it was proper to arm effectually. At an expense of about twenty-seven dol- 
lars, | obtained a large double-barrelled pistol, with a spring dagger. 1 exer- 
cised myself until I became, in the language of duellists, a good shot. As I 
had a new gig building, | had accommodations prepared for it. 1 commenced 
travelling with my loaded pistol, but always in apprehension, and looking out 
for robbers. At one time, on my way to Boston, I had occasion to go by the 
way of Providence, R. 1.; and besides my own money, I had a large amount 
in my trank from the Hartford Bank, which added to my solicitude. I called 
for a private room at the tavern where I lodged, and the landlord introduced 
me to one with two beds in it. I objected to it, as I might be disturbed by 
another lodger; he assured me I should not; and I locked the door, put my 
trunk under the bed, and my pistol, as usual, under my pillow, and was soon 
asleep. By the arrival of a packet in the night, he had many passengers to 
entertain, and, forgetting me wholly, he came in hasteto my door, and findin 
it did not open, he gave it a sudden push, and burst off the lock. ‘This rouse 
me, and I seized my pistol, but was, providentially, so far awake as to recog- 
nise him just in time to save his life. He was as much frightened as I was 
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agitated. He soon withdrew, but my slumbers were broken. The next day, 
while travelling from Providence to Boston, I resolved fully to investigate the 
subject of self-defence in the light of the gospel. From that time until 1806, 
when I moved to New York, I do not recollect that I ever found an indi- 
vidual but what advocated defence with carnal weapons. In New York, I 
met with two persons, besides those who belonged to the society of Friends, 
who advocated pacific sentiments. 1 continued my inquiries and investigations 
until the fall of 1808, when I was visited with the spotted fever, and was so 
low that, at one time, my physicians informed me that I should not probably 
survive but afew hours. In this situation, my mind was calm and lucid. 
The question of war and self-defence came in review before my mind, and, 
in the light of the gospel, | had not a remaining doubt of the unlawfulness of 
all kinds of carnal warfare, and I regretted that [ had not published to the 
world my views on the subject. Contrary to my expectation, | was called 
back to active life, and felt a moral obligation to publish on the subject. 
Feeble health and a press of business delayed it until 1809, when I published, 
anonymously, the essay “ Mediator’s Kingdom not of this World,” &c. 
It attracted so much notice, that, in ten days, nearly the whole edition of one 
thousand copies was sold. Ina short time, avery spirited reply was published, 
the united effort of three literary gentlemen, one a D). D. Within ten days | 
published a rejoinder, ‘* Remarks on the Pamphlet entitled ‘The Duty of a 
Christian,’’’ &e. A writer in the Commercial Advertiser called the atten- 
tion of the public to the pamphlets; and, while he did not advocate my par- 
ticular views, he decidedly expressed his opinion that the ‘*Remarks,’’ &c. 
was a complete reply to the ‘* Duty of a Christian,’? &c. Soon after there 
was a very large edition of the ‘* Mediator’s Kingdom,’’ &c., published in 
Philadelphia, and a third edition followed in New York. There was some 
curiosity to know who was the author, and one of the publishers mentioned 
my name to a friend. I was soon questioned frequently on the subject, and 
was obliged to acknowledge it. From 1809 to 1815, I spent much of my time, 
strength, and money, in propagating and defending the cause of peace; and 
scarcely a day passed, without a discussion with some one on the subject. 
For a length of time [ carried on a friendly and private discussion in writing, 
with three eminent divines separately, two of whom now rest from their 
labors, one of whom, after two years’ struggle, became a convert, and, in 1816, 
published two sermons, ‘* The Life of Man inviolable by the Laws of Christ,”’ 
which have passed through three editions. 

As early as 1810, there were a considerable number who embraced pacific 
sentiments, and, I think, as early as that year, there were friendly meetings to 
discuss the subject, and concert the best means to propagate the doctrine. 
In the winter of 1812, the question of forming a peace society was discussed, 
but the approaching war with England, which caused great political excitement, 
was thought to be an unfavorable time, as it might be considered as a mere 
political design; and, after mature deliberation, it was postponed. As I had, 
in some respects, modified my own views,—the result of more examination,— 
I was requested to prepare a fuller view of the question, state and answer ob- 
jections, which I did, and, on the return of peace, published a small volume 
of one hundred and thirty pages, entitled ‘* War inconsistent with the Reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ.’’ fl have ever written any thing valuable for the peace 
cause, it is this work; but it has long been out of print. 

In the summer of 1812, I moved to Norwich, Conn., and returned to the 
city in 1815. In August of that year, ** The New York Peace Society’’ was 
organized, which in fact had existed, in all but name and form, for three or 
four years previous./ That is, a considerable number had acted in concert, by 
conversing with friends, and distributing publications on the subject. ‘This so- 
ciety, when formed, was not a secret society, as our late much esteemed friend, 
Dr. Worcester, intimated. It was true, it was judged proper not to give it a 
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popular cast, but to direct our efforts more particularly towards professing 
Christians of various denominations. We often gave notice of the meeting of 
the society, as a matter of convenience, in the daily public papers. Our soci- 
ety was formed on the strict principle, that all wars, offensive and defensive, 
are unlawful for Christians to engage in. No new member was admitted, in 
its early formation, without the unanimous consent of all the members present. 
From 1815 to 1819, the society increased from about thirty to seventy mem- 
bers, and raised from two to three hundred dollars annually, mostly expended 
in the gratuitous distribution of peace essays and tracts, many of which were 
widely circulated through the country, in boxes packed with gouds. 

I often think what a change has taken place in the church within thirty 
years. 1 could hardly find an individual in 1808, out of the society of the 
Friends, but that would consider my views as visionary, and would immediately 
raise opposition; but now I seldom meet with any that will directly oppose, if 
they are so undecided as not directly to codperate. 

Hoping your labors may be unceasingly useful in the good cause—I am 
yours sincerely, Daviv L. DonGe. 


Rev. James Hargreaves, Sec’y. of the London Peace Society, to Mr. Ladd. 
Waltham Abbey, Feb. 8, 1838. 


My dear Sir,—Your letter of October met with a hearty welcome. I re- 
joice to think that something in favor of the peace cause has been effected 
during the year 1837, and I would gladly anticipate that much more will be 
effected in the course of 1838. With politics, as such, | never meddle. Of 
course, when I denounce war, I denounce all war; bnt I do not descend to 
particular wars, as if some might be justified. There may be degrees of 
criminality in the commencement and prosecution of war; but none are either 
just or necessary. A just cause of complaint, and a just cause of war, are 
very different. The suffering party may be justified in coimplaining, and in 
using all proper and possible moral force to obtain redress, but not in seeking 
redress by force of arms. It is not wise nor politic to make the sword the 
judge or arbiter of right and wrong. 

I have had considerable correspondence during the last four months, with a 
young gentleman in Cornwall, Mr. Feaston, who recently avowed himself an 
advocate of peace. He delivered a lecture to the members of the ‘* Launces- 
ton Juvenile Institution’? on war. The lecture made a great impression. 
Some persons were surprised that a mere yonth should have the temerity to 
attack the practical sentiment of all Christendom, and others wondered that 
truths so plain and palpable had not been discovered by them before. Oppo- 
nents were namerous; and one of them, Mr. Hoskin, announced another 
lecture, in opposition, ‘This was delivered; and close and set discussions fol- 
lowed. A third, Mr. Eyre, entered the lists, and proposed a lecture, to prove 
that ‘‘ Self-defence is the basis and bond of society.’? This gentleman is con- 
sidered the best and ablest speaker in the town. A considerable stir has been 
created in the town, and the local papers have given some account of the 
lectures. Mr. Feaston is a pious young man, and is about to enter, or is en- 
tered, upon preparatory studies for the gospel ministry. I hope the Lord will 
make him a polished shaft in his quiver, and by him, as an instrument, extend 
and establish his peaceable kingdom. 

In November last, I attended a peace meeting at Hitchin. The prospects 
are encouraging, and the cause was pleaded by a Wesleyan minister. The 
Wesleyans, or Methodists, of this country have not, as a body, cordially em- 
braced the cause of peace, or lent their energies to propagate our sentiments. 
I am at a loss to conceive how a professed minister of the gospel can execute 
his high commission, who stands aloof from peace societies. The Indepen- 
dents and the Baptists cannot be exhonorated from the charge of indifference 
upon the subject. In each denomination there are some who oppose, and 
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some who warmly advocate the cause; but the great mass of the people are 
asleep. May the Lord awake them! 

On the 25th of December, at 7 o’clock in the morning, we had a special 
prayer meeting for the peace of the world. This has been our custom for some 
years, but I have not seen it so well attended, nor so much interest excited by 
it before. Dr. Bennett, an influential minister among the Independents, de- 
livered a discourse, [ think, on new year’s day, in London, to show the con- 
nection between peace societies, and the success of missionary undertakings. 
This, | hope, will awaken inquiry respecting the peace cause. I could never 
learn whether the letter you committed to the care of Dr. Reed, was ever laid 
before the Congregational Board. Our foreign secretary, Mr. Harry, has 
promised me to inquire respecting it. 





Extract from an old letter of the missionary Ward. 

Oar readers will all remember this venerable and veteran missionary, the 
companion of Carey; and we thank Mr. Hargreaves for sending us so valuable 
a testimony against war, as the following extract from one of his letters,writlen 
nearly thirty years ugo to an officer. Such sentiments ought to prevail ainong 
all missionaries. 

‘*Go on ardently with your studies, be much and very earnest with God, 
that your path may have a blessed light upon it, and that you may not be 
drawn aside from your purpose of leaving the work of killing, for the work of 
saving men. Christ says, ‘1 am come that they might have life. The Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” The glory of our 
Christian profession lies in our business on earth resembling the work the 
Father gave to Christ to do. But how unfavorable the profession of arms to 
this! Brother, how totally incompatible with it. Christianity says, ‘ Love 
your enemies,’—the maxims of statesmen are, ‘ Kill them off.’ Christ says, 
‘If thine enemy smite thee on one cheek, turn to him the other also.’ ‘ Re- 
sist uot evil,’-—the statesman says, ‘ Fight, and leave the reasons to me;’ or 
he endeavors to justify war by saying, ‘ it is to revenge an insult; to obtain so 
many acres of dirt; to fulfil our engagements to an ally; to prevent the secret 
designs of our enemy; ’—or anything else that comes into the head of a states- 
man, who, perhaps, laughs at the precepts of Christianity. 

‘© What a shocking sight to tie a handkerchief over a man’s eyes, and tell 
him to shoot in the crowd, at persons whom he never saw; a company of 
fathers, sons, brothers, &c., assembled together; but more than this, a company 
of men, who have to live for ever, in happiness or misery, and every bullet, 
perhaps, sends a man to hell. Now, my dear friend, either our religion is a 
fable, or, if it be true, there are unanswerable arguments (urged, ‘tis true, till 
they are stale enough) against war, and the profession of arms. ‘Thou shalt 
do no murder.’ ‘One murder makes a villain, millions a hero! ’—where ? 
at the bar of God? I trow not. Satan was a murderer from the beginning, 
and he is a kind of hero, reigning in hell. Enough of this, my dear M. I dare 
say you think that a fisherman is a far more honorable employment than a 
butcher, especially when all the fish caught are to be saved alive. 

“‘T remain, &c. &c., W. Warp.”’ 
** Serampore, April 14, 1810.”’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Notes on the Four Gospels. By Henry J. Ripxiey,’ Professor in the 
Newton Theological Seminary. 2 vols. Boston. 1838. 


Ir does not come within our design to give a furmal and full review of such 
works as the one now before us; but we are glad to find in these volumes 
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additional evidence, that the pacific precepts of the gospel are coming to be 
better understood and more faithfully enforced. The work needs no com- 
mendation from us; but we admire the lucid, pertinent brevity of its comments 
on difficult passages, and the directness with which the author enters into the 
spirit of the sacred page. We give an example or two bearing on the subject 
of peace: 


** Matt. 5: 38, 39. Ve have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say wnto you, that ye resist not evil, but 
whosoever shall smite, &c.—An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; that 
is, inflict on another an injury similar to the one he has inflicted on you. ‘This 
is retaliation. — Resist not evil ; resist not, in the spirit of retaliation, an evil, 
that is, an injurious man, one who has done thee evil. Resist him not by 
doing him evil in return. Do not to him as he has done to you.— Turn to 
him the other also. So far from resisting an injurious man by doing him a 
similar injury, submit to still further injury. If he has smitten one cheek, 
revenge not the insult, or the injury, by returning the blow; but rather, in 
meekness, not in a provoking spirit, turn to him your other cheek. Rather 
suffer repeated wrong, than do wrong.”’ 


Here we find the strongest principles of peace; and we desire only a legiti- 
mate application of them to the intercourse of individuals and nations. Retal- 
iation is returning injury for injury, blow for blow; and, if we may not strike 
a man afler he has struck us, we certainly may not before. We must not, 
on the principle here explained, do to another the injury which he has done or 
designed to do to us. It is the act, not the time of returning blow for blow, 
that constitutes retaliation. 


On the passage which contains the answer of John to the soldiers who came 
to him for instruction (Luke 3: 13, 14), our author remarks:—** The question 
is sometimes raised, whether or not John forbade the military profession, and 
the practice of war. The truth is, he expressed no opinion on that point, it 
not being pertinent to the occasion. He enjoined on all the general duty of 
repentance, and explained what would be the appropriate fruits of repentance 
in the different classes of his hearers. If any of them should be convinced 
that their employment necessarily involved feelings and practices utterly at 
variance with his directions, the path of duty was then plain to those persons. 
They must on no account violate the great principles which he had enjoined. 
If they could not be soldiers without doing violence, &c. [a pretty clear case, 
we should think, that they could not], let conscience then be heard as sug- 
gesting a change in their occupation.”’ 


Receipts from July 15th to August 4, 1838, for the American Peace Society. 


Walpole, Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s society, by hand of Mr. Plympton,,.......-..+..+-. $10 37 
Sheffield, D. Mason, for Advocate,....ccceccccscccccssccccccccccecscsseccscccse 1 00 
Albany, A Piatt, i - - 9000s dseeeesedvebonsecscosess 2 OD 
Norwich, Conn., (Greenville), sundry individuals, ........sseccecceces 21 00 
- “ (Landing), aie " cceccccececcccccces 20 00 

- s Fern, « “g eae pawactews ce dees 18 31 
New London, Conn., individuals to constitute Rev. Abel McEwen a life-member, 26 50 
si *¢ = Hon. Elias Perkins, life-member,....ccccccccccccccsccssece 20 00 

** Thomas W. Williams, life-director,.......... 50 00 

individuals to constitute Rev, J. McDonald a life-member,.. 30 00 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages ae year, and the organ 


_of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 


intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of 
Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 
Terme. One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 cts., if not paid before the close of 


| the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15; thirty for $21; fifty for $30 ; one, hundred for 
| $50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscription received for less than 


a year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. jy Any person 


| sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis for one 


year. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no pains will be spared to 

render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such recommendations as the 

following: ‘* An interesting periodical ;—containing much important matter which is well 


| adapted to interest, &c.”? Chr. Register. 


“It deserves, and, sustaining its present elevated character, will find an extended circu- 
lation.”? Boston Recorder. 


‘It is a work conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. Our acquaintance with its present editor, and some of the expected 
contributors to its pages, confirms our confidence that it will be a sound, useful and inter- 
esting work.” Signed by Witttam Jenxs, D. D., Boston, Hon. Sipney Witiarp, Cam- 
bridge, Massz., and thirteen others. 


Constitution oF THE Society. Object—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
vise means for insuring universal and permanent peace.— Condition of membership. Per- 
sons of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars called defensive, may 
become members by paying $2 a year, Life-emembers by $20, and Life-directors by $50. 


| Ministers preaching and taking upa collection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. One 


half of all contributions returned, if requested during the year, in peace publications. 
SUGGESTIONS IN FORMING AvuxiLianies. 1. That their object be to promote the cause by 


| coéperating with the Parent Society. No other pledge recommended. 2. 'That every mem- 
| her pay something. receiving, if sufficient, the Advocate, but, if not, one haif in other peace- 


publications, 3. That the officers be few, and the main reliance placed on a small Execu- 
tive Committee, with power to fill all vacancies. Time and place of annual meeting left 
with them. 


Communications, post paid, to Gro. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K Wuir- 


| pte, Treasurer, in either case, to the care of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


| Portland, Me., Witittam Hype. 





AGENTS. 
Boston, WuHirrLte & DAMRELL. Philadelphia. N. Kite, 50 North Fourth St. 
| Montpelier, Vt., E. P. Warton. 





Faiz Haven, Mass., CHances Drew. New Ipswich, N. H. Rev. Samutn Lee. 


| New Bedford, Mass., W. ©. Taper. | Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. T. 8. Cuarke. 


New York, Ezra Cotxirer, 144 Nassau St. Newport, NV. H. Rev. Joun Woops. 








PEACE PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY’S GENERAL DEPOSITORY, 
NO. 9 CORNHILL. 


, DYMOND ON WAR, 8vo., pamphlet form. 


do. 12me., bound, with Grimke’s Notes, 
DISSERTATION ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 12mo. 
UPHAM’S MANUAL OF PEACE, 8vo. 
STONE’S SERMONS ON WAR, 18mo. 
OBSTACLES AND OBJECTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By a Layman. 
JUVENILE STORIES ON PEACE, 
GRIMKE’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONN. PEACE SOCIETY. 
HICKOK?’s do. do. 
Pres. WHEATON’S do. do. 
DIALOGUES ON PEACE. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
HANCOCK ON PEACE 
SOLEMN REVIEW. By Dr. Worcesrer. 8vo. pp. 24. 
SOLEMN APPEAL. By Wm. Lapp. 8vo. pp. 40. 
CAUSE OF PEACE, 12mo. pp. 18 
SKETCH OF WAR, 12mo. pp. 12. 
WAR AND THE BIBLE. 12mo. pp 4. 
TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR, I2mo. pp. 12. 
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